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Wrestling and Blessing. 
A Cup of Cold Water. 


The Divine Benediction. 
The Seamless Robe. 


A FEW OF THE MANY PRESS NOTICES AT HAND. 


Full of tenderness and eloquence; will make thoughtful im- 
pressions on the heart and mind of the reader.—CAristian at 
Work. — 


Eminently practical for life duties.—Boston Transcript. 


Eight discourses, neither dusty nor dry. They have passed 
into other languages and have been widely copied in publica- 


They bring comfort and strength to the hearts of the weary tions of various sects and no sect.— World-Herald, Omaha. 


and discouraged.—San Diego Union. 


It strengthens the soul to serve God and bless the World.— 
The National Bapiist. 


The magician’s wand is put in our hands and if we will but 
consent to use it we will see everything about us in that light 
that seemed so dark a little while ago, gems and treasures in- 


Worn and weary women, facing the daily routine of unescap- estimable which only wait to be ours by our use of them.— 
able duties, will find here consolation and fresh motives to go The Countess of Aberdeen in Preface to the Glasgow Edition. 


on.—Helen Campbell. 


In style as classic as was ever penned, and with an imagery 


They accept large scientific views of life, its origin and ful- the most unique and chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect 


fillment.— Zhe American Hebrew. 


of his section, ‘‘ Quit you meanness.’’—Frances E. Willard. 
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We again give all the space at our command to the 
continued proceedings of the Congress held at Sinai 
Temple, Chicago. These proceedings will run 
through two or three more of our issues. Parties 
wishing extra copies for filing or for missionary pur- 
poses will please order in time as our editions are 
promptly exhausted. 


Professor E. C. Cope, probably one of the 
most original archaeologists and biologists this 
country has ever produced, is to be com- 
memorated by a Professorship of Natural Science in 
Philadelphia, the fund for the establishment of which 
has been acquired by the sale of his great collection 
of fossils to the American Museum of Natural History. 
What a noble monument is that reared by a man out 
of his work, a work so successful that it perpetuated 
itself so that he “though dead yet speaketh.” 


According to the Scientific American an Austrian 
scientist thinks he has found “the name-center in the 
brain.” Pressure being removed from a certain par- 
ticular spot by the extraction of a bullet, the man 
who could remember everything but names before 
can now recall the names. If by some sort of surgical 
operation there could be given more room for this 
center in many brains not pierced by bullets, it would 
be a vast convenience, for nothing is more common 
or more annoying than the confession “I know you 
but I cannot recall your name.” There is “some- 
thing in a name” after all. 


The scheme of a People’s ‘Pulpit that is to occupy 
opera house and theatre platforms Sunday afternoon 
or evening in various towns, projected at the recent 
meeting of the Liberal Congress, is meeting with the 
most cordial encouragement from many sources. 
Dr. Thomas, the chairman of the committee, and Rev. 
Mr. Barr, its secretary, are receiving letters from 
many sources. The inquiry is made for such courses 
from cities reaching from Duluth to Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Barr will be at Marion, Indiana, next Sunday, 
inaugurating such work.: Plans are well under way 
for the opening of such course by Dr. Thomas in Mil- 
waukee. The success of this work depends entirely 
on the number of centers that can be established. 
Other towns willing to join in this high itineracy of 
the constructive and synthetic word that will seek 
to fix the attention of the community upon their com- 
mon interests and central convictions, are requested to 
communicate with either of the above offices. We 
know of no way by which a fund of a few thousand 
dollars could be applied in 4 more creative or germi- 
nating way than to further this experiment. 


The death of Father McGlynn calls to mind the 
superficial character of even the deepest theological 
lines of today. Edward McGlynn was a member of 
the Roman Catholic church, a devout priest, receiv- 
ing and giving the consolations of the church; and 


still Father McGlynn was a liberal in religion, he 
stood on the advance line of religious thought, feel- 
ing and action; he stood for the democracy of the 
spirit. He tried to apply the sanctities to the life of 
today. He was one of the founders and at one time 
the sufferers of the Society for the abolition of poverty. 
While on the other hand there are many who have 
repudiated the Catholic church, all the creeds, who 
have accepted the conclusions of the higher criticism 
and the doctrine of evolution but whose attitude to- 
wards the living questions of today is conservative. 
They belong to the conservative and reactionary 
forces ; they are content to minister to wealth. They 
turn a deaf ear to the cry that comes up from the 
sweat shop and the mine. They champion the gospel 
of powder, justify the aggressions of war, talk about 
the civilization. of cannon and seem to be able to 
reconcile a pseudo-republicanism to a practical im- 
perialism that believes that government has a right to 
trample upon the wishes of people and to change 
the boundary lines made by race distinctions, inherited 
preferences and geographical remoteness, by purchase 
or by conquest. Brave, dear, loving Edward Mc- 
Glynn! Whatever outward church may claim your 
body, you belonged to the church of humanity and 
was a Confessor in the spiritual commonwealth of 


God. 


It is one of the interesting surprises of our day to 
find that the new President of Wellesley College, Miss 
Caroline Hazard, comes to her task with every evi- 
dence of fitness, through a training altogether admir- 
able but not over the conventional college road. It 
is true she wears the titles of “Lit. D.” and “M. A.”, 
but they were won as honor degrees outside of, or 
collateral with, the work of the schools. It is inter- 
esting to know that her intellectual attainments as 
linguist, archaeologist and author have commanded 
this recognition, but it is far more interesting and 
significant to know that as the daughter of a woolen 
manufacturer, having grown up in a little manufactur- 
ing town, she is wise in the ways of humanity and 
skilled in those amenities and judgments that first 
forget and then obliterate the supersicial lines rhat are 
supposed to divide the poor from the rich, the edu- 
cated from the ignorant. President Hazard will he 
called upon to direct the lives of many girls made 
silly by wealth and superficial by too much money. 
May her high attainments leave their mark upon these 
poor children of unenlightened capital and make of 
them the fortunate children of large opportunities 
and great resources. The two great tasks which the 
twentieth century places upon the shoulders of her 
institutions of learning are first to expose the preten- 
sions of wealth and to discover and reveal the crimes 
against society perpetrated in the name of wealth and 
by the wealth getters; second, to discover the great 
uses of wealth and to teach the possessors of the same 
that they hold it in trust, and to help them discover 
the wise and high ways of administrating this sacred 
trust. In other words, the civic life and corporate 
conscience that is our quest today comes not from 
obliterating wealth but by sanctifying it, not from a 
return to primitive habits or Puritan meagerness but 
from the application of the severe simplicity of the 
ethical life to the complex privileges and the great 
accumulations of today. 
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A Minister’s Visit to the Chicago Commons. 


Next to the Hull House the Chicago Commons is 
the best known, best equipped and most highly or- 
ganized “Social Settlement” in Chicago. Like the 
Hull House it occupies what was once a comfortable 
if not a stately home. The two-story, old-fashioned 
brick house with central hall and inviting piazza is 
the center of what is now an industrial district with 
“all sorts and conditions of men,” representing many 
languages, all denominations and the sliding scale 
of intelligence that belongs therewith. The minister 
found himself posted over the front entrance on a large 
muslin sign, well painted, announcing that “At the 
pleasant Sunday afternoon, 3:30 p. m. there will be 
an illustrated lecture on the great painter, Jean Fran- 
cois Millet.” The front hall was attractive. On either 
side were large old-fashioned parlors touched with 
modern taste and culture; the low bookcases with 
the best of books ready at hand; the walls treated in 
such a way as to give the familiar pictures of Hoff- 
man, Millet and others a chance. But there was no 
time to delay as the lantern man was waiting “to con- 
sult about the slides” which were a part of the min- 
ister’s equipment, and so he was promptly led down 
stairs, past the furnace, through a long dark passage 
way over an irregular floor, by coal bins, store rooms 
and other supply departments, back and still farther 
back into a dark place where there was another fur- 
nace glowing, a place that for many years had been 
a stable, now reclaimed for the only available audi- 
torium. The chance for fresh air was bad enough at 
best, but the necessity of shutting out the light 
brought the sad necessity of shutting out the air also. 
The ceiling was so low that one felt anxious for the 
scalp of Graham Taylor, the “Chief Commoner.” The 
canvass was necessarily so limited that oftentimes the 
sky effects of the pictures were lost. But the audience 
began to come. Chairs of all description, from the 
Kindergarten up, settees of various patterns and col- 
ors, were arranged and began to be filled with genial, 
happy people, mothers with babes and apparently 
babes without mothers, men with a smell of beer on 
their breath, and suggestions of tobacco and perhaps 
onions in the air. But all were well washed and 
combed, civil, gracious and apparently at home. Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. Gavitt and other genial residents helped 
stow the audience away. There were cheerful words 
of welcome, pleasantries about ventilation, lights, etc. 
At last when every corner was crowded, perhaps two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty stowed away in 
what physiologically might pass for a modern edition 
of the “Black Hole of Calcutta,” the minister told the 
story of the French peasant painter, largely through 
the slides which were rapidly thrown on the screen. 
A sweet woman sang sweetly a song or two; there 
was a little of piano music, a good deal of hand 
shaking, a generous lot of announcements and in 
about an hour and a half from the time they entered, 
they passed out again into the air and into the light. 

The minister went away trying to analyze the differ- 
ence between the atmosphere of social and. spiritual 
cordiality, the spontaneous freedom and _heartiness 
which he found there, and the element of propriety, 
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reserve and half-hearted and half-headednese which 
pervades even the best of churches, a certain Sunday 
stiltedness, and these were some of the answers that 
ran through his head as he traveled homeward: 

1. There was freedom from financial anxiety. 
There was nothing said about subscriptions. There 
were no collections nor door fees. Plenty of an- 
nouncements but none of them seemed to be of a 
money-making character. Was this pauperizing 
them? Is it necessary to put a money value on the 
intangible treasures in order to make folks appreciate 
them? And still there was money spent, but it came 
from other sources. Could there not be an argument 
worked out in favor of the endowed church, an es- 
tablishment so well established that it would run out 
of some well settled stream of resource? 


2. Here was the absolute absence of class lines. It 
was not “our set” or “our neighborhood’s set,” but 
it was “our neighborhood,” “this community.” The 
basis was a geographical one. Might not this be 
drawn owt into an argument for the neighborhood 
church and against the labels and forms that carry on 
the face a differentiating principle? 

3. Was there not something gained in the very 
homeliness of the place: this transformed stable where 
everybody felt that they were meeting on the minimum 
of material environment and thereby deserving and 
needing the maximum of spiritual environment? 
There were hopeful things said about “the new build- 
ing now going up, so fine, so commodious, a few 
blocks away, now ready for the roof, and which will 
be ready for occupation the first of May;” a build- 
ing that will cost twenty-four thousand or more dol- 
lars, planned by an up-to-date architect, imbued with 
the settlement spirit. The Commons will reach one 
of its crises when it moves. Can it move the home 
feeling, the jolly freedom, the happy domesticity that 
now exists in the underground stable, into the well 
lighted, well ventilated auditorium with its modern 
improvements? It ought to be transferred. It will 
be interesting to see how this experiment wil! work. 

4. The Commons in Chicago has gone farther per- 
haps than any of the settlements in its attempt to add 
to the sociological a confessedly religious accent, giv- 
ing to it the final church touch, the recognition of 
Sunday sanctity and the reaching after the profound 
emotions, making of it after all not an old church 
but a new church indeed, a church that seeks to sanc- 
tify the whole round of human life, forgetting the class 
in the sense of the mass. Can this be done without 
running against the theological prejudices and sec- 
tarian influences? If the Commons in the. new build- 
ing can put a Sunday benediction to its work that will 
interest and not offend Jew, Catholic, Orthodox, Lib- 
eral and Secularist, then will its triumph be well nigh 
complete. 

The minister will await the working out of this 
problem by the Chicago Commons ,with sympathetic 
anxiety and profound concern, for in solving this 
problem it helps work out the problem of the coming 
church. “Chicago Commons” is too ambitious a 
name. The first word had better be more local; there 
is need of a “Lake Shore Commons” as well as a 
“Union Street Commons”; there is work for a “Ken- 
wood Commons” as for a “Stockyard Commons.” 
Some day there will be realized that “Neighborhood 
Church” organized on needs far below and inspira- 
tions far above those which enter into a Presbyterian, 
Methodist, or Unitarian church. Then there will be 
a “Smithville Commons” and an “Elmville Com- 
mons,” in short, a “Commons’’ that will be the village 
church giving life and joy in villages that are now 
such spiritual deserts. 
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Good Poetry. 


In Memoriam. 


O thou that after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reach’d a purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, 


Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


Her faith thro’ form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good: 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a truth divine! 


See thou, that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
Thou fail not in a world of sin, 

And ev’n for want of such a type. 

* aa 


My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live forevermore, 

Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is; 


This round of green, this orb of flame, 
Fantastic beauty; such as lurks 
In some wild Poet, when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim. 


What then were God to such as I? 
Twere hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 

A little patience ere I die; 


*Twere best at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
to drop headforemost in the jaws 

Of vacant darkness and to cease. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


Who Gather Gold. 


They soon grow old who grope for gold 
In marts where all is bought and sold: 
Who live for self and on some shelf 

In darkened vaults hoard up their pelf; 
Cankered and crusted o’er with mould— 
For them their youth itself is old. 


They ne’er grow old who gather gold 
Where spring awakes and flowers unfold; 
Where suns arise in joyous skies, 

And fill the soul within their eyes. 

For them the immortal bards have sung; 
For them old age itself is young. 


Andrew B. Saxton. | 


Marginal Notes. 


The descendant of a New England Puritan divine 
has in his possession an old sermon written by his 
ancestor which shows that the preacher did not trust 
entirely to the impulse of the moment when deliver- 
— discourses. | 

e manuscript is wrjtten in a strange, crabbed 
hand, and plentifully besprinkled with marginal ref- 
erences. “Read slowly here,” the minister admonishes 
himself in one spot, and “To be given out very loud 
and clear,” is the suggestion for another passage. 

“Hurry a little, with fire,’ he wrote in several 
places. 

The most emphatic and important part of the whole 
sermon is indicated by a much-underlined marginal 
note. After hearing stories of this saintly old-time 
preacher, it is amusing to know that he deemed it 
wise and even necessary at the climax of his eloquence 
to “Yell like one possessed.”— Youth's Companion. 
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The Mid-Continent Congress of Religion. 


HELD IN SINAI TEMPLE, CHICAGO, DEC. 12, 13 AND 
14, 1899. WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


REV. DR. HIRAM W. THOMAS, PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


(Stenographically reported by Miss Minnie Burroughs.) 


The President: We had this morning excellent 
addresses on “The Demands of the Times,” under 
three different topics as you will see. 

We consider this afternoon the “Constructive Ele- 
ments in Modern Thought,” and the first paper is 
“Spiritual Gains of the New Theology,” by the Rev. 
Granville Ross Pike of the Presbyterian church. 
Brother Pike, come forward; feel at home and do your 
great work here. 


SPIRITUAL GAINS.OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. BY REV. 
GRANVILLE R. PIKE, PASTOR OF PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH, CORNER WILLARD 
AVENUE AND FORTy-SECOND 
STREET, CHICAGO. 


It is not surprising that those holding the system 
of thought which has so long enjoyed possession 
should be suspicious of a form of faith which seems to 
emerge from a hostile camp, and be inclined to ques- 
tion this new (claimant for their favor. Their de- 
mand that the new theology shall vindicate its spirit- 
ual quality before they substitute it for the old is just, 
for the significance of any theology lies wholly in its 
spiritual values. 

In testing the spirtual quality of the new theology 
we might contrast it, point by point, with the old theol- 
ogy and discover by the comparison that in each case 
it is the new conception that is the larger, the worth- 
ier, the more helpful and uplifting. ‘The new theol- 
ogy, howeyer, is more than merely a deepening and a 
broadening of former conceptions. It employs a new 
method, and occupies a new point of observation; 
that is its distinguishing characteristic. It was a new 
point of observation that gave us the new astronomy, 
the new geology, the new psychology, and is giving 
us the new theology. ‘The old theology in its view- 
point is objective, external; in its method, deductive. 
The new theology in its view-point is internal, subject- 
ive; in its method, inductive. It brings all things to 
the test of the personal spirit, not to the written record, 
not to the atithoritative standard, but to the living 
spirit in man. Passed through this prism, the primal 
postulates of theology appear in a vastly different 
light. 

No doctrine is more transformed in this process than 
the idea of God. First, with reference to his being. 
From the infinite separation of a heaven removed 


By numbers that have name,” 
ite A etme eS Py Tt “distance inexpressible 


the modern view brings the divine Substance near 

and identifies it with the nature of things, until we 
realize—what was indeed foreshadowed in Greek 
thought, recognized in Pauline thought, acknowledged 
here and there through all the ages of Christian 
thought, and especially in Greek Christian thought,— 
that in God we do literally “live, and move, and have 
our being.” It is the pulsing of the life of God within 
us that giveth us life. God is manifesting himself 
in all that is indeed, yet is manifesting himself most 
fully in that which is highest in the human. 

Second, our understanding of the character of God 
grows out of this conception of his being, for “if we,” 
as Paul put it so succinctly to the philosophers of 
Athens, “if we be the offspring of God,” if in the proc- 
ess of his manifestation God has brought forth these 
spirits of men then the character of the God 
thus manifested is different from the miscon- 
ceptions which have so long prevailed concerning 
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him. If God is manifested in the justice, the good- 
ness, the mercy of mankind, he must in himself be all 
these things. Hence the character of God is stripped 
of arbitrariness, of harshness, of all that is unethical, 
and is seen to be itself. the very embodiment, the 
reality and foundation of love. 

Third, the application of these two great principles 
interprets the divine method: The universe the 
unfolding of the being of God, and the being of God 
the law of this unfolding. It is the unfamiliar color- 
ing which the elements of our common faith receive 
in the spectrum of this newly-apprehended method 
that mainly causes the alarm, yet its gains are many 
and vital. Our conception of God as producing all 
that is, including man, not by a creative word 
but by a continuous forth-putting of himself, gives 
us for the first time an adequate system of thought 
concerning the universe as a unit. Let us take out 
of our coriception, then, the distractions and uncertain- 
ties of an origin for man other than as a part of the 
infinite process, borne steadily and forever in the 
bosom of the Most High and brought onward to an 
apprehension of the tenderness and, gentleness of His 
fatherly love. 

With a sense of the unity of the universe and with 
man regarded as truly and constantly a child of God, 
we are brought to the rich treasure of a universal 
brotherhood. The brotherhood of man, until this con- 
ception of the universe, was at the best a sentiment. 
Now it has become a reality, rooted in the very foun- 
dations of philosophic thought, and hence one of the 
vital realities of all our thinking, giving us a genuine 
perception of the whole heart life of mankind. And 
it pledges us, us to whom the gifts of God may have 
been more and better, rather may have been better 
apprehended and more fully received perhaps, pledges 
us by all the power and obligation of that greater gitt, 
that fuller apprehension, to the lifting up of the lowly; 
and pledges all the noble souls everywhere to heartiest 
co-operation each with the other, in co-operating with 
the divine out-working. 

The revelation of God is not a partial revelation, 
not one given to some small section of mankind, but 
a revelation as broad, as liberal, as generous as his 
universal fatherhood. Wheresoever there is aspira- 
tion in a spirit to lift itself Godward, there the revela- 
tion of the divine is speaking to the upward-struggling 
divine quality in the human soul. For the glory of the 
new theology is this, that God is in travail with human- 
ity, and humanity is in travail with the divine. There- 
fore our familiar Bible is the word of God to Jew and 
to Gentile, to Greek and to barbarian ; but it is not the 
only word of God, for the fatherly voice is never 
silent and never a human ear upon which have not 
fallen some accents of the divine compassion and invi- 
tation. The idea of revelation is broadened, it is 
widened as wide:as the whisperings of the divine spirit 
to the human soul universal. 

There follows also a great enlargement of that cen- 
tral pillar of the old theologic faith, the incarnation. 
Hitherto the manifestation of God in the flesh has 
been conceived as begun and consummated in Jesus of 
Nazareth. The new conception of the incarnation is 
that God is taking form and revealing, manifesting, 
incarnating, embodying, inspiriting Himself in every 
man of human mould; and the incarnation of God 
will not be completed until all humanity, the lowest of 
the South Sea Islanders as well as the proudest prod- 
uct of Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic culture, shall reveal 
the lineaments of a divine parentage and attain unto 
the measure of a perfect manhood, the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. That is the incarnation of the new 
theology, and side by side with its idea of incarnation 
goes necessarily its conception of salvation. 

The pivotal thought of the old theology is, that man 
was created at the summit of moral elevation,—where 
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our first parents by transgression fell. From this 
fundamental necessity was evolved a system of inter- 
ventions, of miraculous interpositions, of a single incar- 
nation, of one sacrificial death and vicarious atonc- 
ment, and imputed righteousness, and a salvation 
wholly upon the ground of the Father’s mercy won for 
the undeserving by the loving sacrifice of the Son. 
The new theology recognizes that man began at the 
bottom of the moral scale, and instead of all this 
machinery, well nigh as intricate as the system of 
cycles and epicycles whereby the Ptolemaic astron- 
omers sought tp explain the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, it maintains an idea of salvation which satisfies 
not the heart only, but also the reason. It believes 
that God is striving with men to bring them up out 
of their low estate into the full development of man- 
hood; it holds that there is no salvation except gen- 
uine righteousness in him that is saved, that there can- 
not be imputed either guilt or innocence, and there- 
fore for whosoever wishes to be saved, it is not “‘neces- 
sary first of all that he should hold the Catholic 
faith,’ neither the Nicene, the Westminister nor any 
other creed, but that he should transform his heart 
into the righteousness of God and the likeness of 
Christ Jesus. 

Side by side with this conception of an ethical sal- 
vation, there goes a great strengthening, enlarging, 
and beautifying of the idea of immortality, dearest, 
tenderest, most appealing of all the doctrines, for all 
others are but the dust of the threshing floor to this 
pure golden grain. If there be no life hereafter, if 
men die and live not again, then it matters little unto 
us what else be true or false. Therefore the great 
triumph, the great guerdon that the new theol- 
ogy has brought, is that it has built this 
conviction upon strong and enduring buttresses. 
It has immeasurably strengthened this expec- 
tation to the reason of man, has made it immeas- 
urably comforting to the heart of man, with stronger, 
firmer, better assurances that the life that now is is the 
life of God,—that my spirit and your spirits are simply 
individualizations of the eternal spirit, and the change 
in form, the change in place, the change in condition 
is as nothing. The unfailing continuance of this eternal 
life bears us across the chasm of death into the life 
eternal. ‘he hope of an endless life is justified to the 
reason by the assurance that man’s present life is an 
integral, an incorporate part of the life of God. 

This new theology {is a system of thought that 
gathers the whole of man’s thinking in its mighty 
embrace, and it is as impossible to trace it into all its 
ramifications and applications as to detail the influence 
upon budding twigs and branches of the universally 
working energy of the springtime. It is God moving 
up and out into visibility, into activity, into personality 
through all that manifestation of Himself that we cail 
the Universe. With this thought the human mind 
has freed itself from the overhanging shadow that has 
so darkened both past and future. The great terror of 
the dualistic theology has passed away. There is no 
arch enemy of man waiting until in some unwary 
moment he may entrap the soul and drag it to eternal 
doom. Instead, there is a loving father waiting with 
infinite patience and ministering tenderness to bring 
each one of His children into fellowship with Himself. 
The whole realm of thought is clarified and the sun- 
light of divine love streams at last unhindered into 
all the recesses of human life. 

But while these specifications may be made, they 
have not yet touched the informing principle,—the 
greatest spiritual gain of the new view-point. It is not 
simply the broadening and deepening, the transforma- 
tion even, of old doctrines and old conceptions. It is 
a new attitude. It is an emancipation of the spirit; 
it is the opening’ outward of tthe closed circle of 
thought until there is no longer limitation. The 
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hindrances that have continuously shut in the thoughts 
of men, until, however strong and vigorous at the 
beginning they rounded always at last into the con- 
fines of some specific system, are removed. We are 
liberated once for all by this new spirit from the possi- 
bility of that, because with the recognition of a con- 
tinuous, progressive unfolding of the divine being 
and of the divine law and revelation there comes the 
recognition that the future shall be always more rich 
and ‘tertile than the past and that the great achieve- 
ments, the great attainments, the great apprehensions 
are yet to come; that there is no system to which we 
shall be bound, there is no horizon by which we shall 
be shut in. We are freed forever from the necessity 
of maintaining a belief today, because it was the belief 
of our fathers yesterday. We stand with open face 
toward the dawn of an ever-rising sun and therefore 
there is to us an enlargement of spirit; there is to us 
an opening outward of the human soul that nothing 
shall be able evermore to circumscribe. The times 
of stress, of toil, of heart sickness cannot be repeated 
for those who recognize the progressive character of 
the revelation of God. (Guided by the one conception, 
that God is evermore more completely revealing Him- 
self, we look not to the past nor to the present for the 
full statement of truth or the full revelation of God, 
but hopefully wait until fuller light shall give us better 
knowledge. 

Oh, my friends, this new attitude is the unspeakable 
gain of the new theology. ‘This alone is worth all the 
pain and strife that it has cost. Words cannot express 
it. It is, as Matthew Arnold has so beautifully sung, 
the difference between common language and the 
limitless power of music. 


“Miserere, Domine! 

The words are utter’d, and they flee. 
Deep is their penitential moan, 

Mighty their pathos, but ’tis gone. 

They have declared the spirit’s sore, 
Sore load, and words can do no more. 
Beethoven takes them then—those two 
Poor, bounded words—and makes them new; 
Infinite makes them, makes them young; 
Transplants them to another tongue, 
Where they can now, without constraint, 
Pour all the soul of their complaint, 
And roll adown a channel large 

The wealth divine they have in charge. 
Page after page of music turn, 

And still they live and still they burn, 
Perennial, passion-fraught, and free— 
Miserere, Domine!” 


Such am interpreter is this noble spirit of enlighten- 
ment, of open-mindedness, of responsiveness of heart, 
which waits to hear what God, the Lord, will speak. 
The new theology has a sublime message, and a prom- 
ise for the future which words cannot utter; only the 
deep thrilling hope and aspiration of the spirit of God 
struggling to life and personality in the soul of man 
can anticipate it, “for eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive what God hath prepared for them that love him.” 


—wy 


THE PRESIDENT: You will see that the program of 
this afternoon is wisely arranged. It is a progressive 
continuance of the same subject. We have listened to 
this excellent address on “The Spiritual Gains of the 
New Theology.” . Now we will listen to an address 
upon “The Vitalizing Influences of the New Theology 
Upon the Religious Life- of Scotland,” by the Rev. 
David Beaton of the Congregational church. 

Before I- introduce him I want to say that those of 
you who are not-familiar with “The Divine Drama,” 
a book written by Brother Pike, who has just spoken 
to us, will find it a bit of the best and clearest reason- 

Ing of the year that is closing.. I am not the agent 
for this book and we do not publish it but when one 
knows a good thing he wants his friends to know it. 
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VITALIZING INFLUENCES OF THE NEW THEOLOGY UPON 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF SCOTLAND. 
BY REV. DR. DAVID BEATON, OF THE 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


I have been saved the trouble of making any defini- 
tion or giving any description of the new theology, 
and I had made up my mind that I would not do it 
fora very good reason. Some of my friends here have 
been trying to intrigue me into a definition of it and 
I told them I do not know what it is. When I received 
the invitation to give an address upon this subject I 
thought to myself, well, I do not believe that I know 
what the “new theology” is; and I do not know if it 
has had any vitalizing influences on Scotland; but 
when I saw that the main subject of this afternoon 
was “The Spiritual Gains of the New Theology,” I 
thought that I might with propriety tell my simple 
story of what I had known had been taking place in 
that fortress, shall I say, of the old orthodoxy. I 
have the impression myself that we of the old ortho- 
doxy are getting a little more liberal and (if 1 may say 
it) some of my friends of the old heterodoxy are get- 
ting a little more orthodox. I have always had the 
impression that real gains in every direction, in the 
domain of the mind as well as in politics, are got by 
a sort of compromise; the extreme men never come 
together. I know as a matter of fact that when the 
discussion was going on in Scotland about twenty-five 
years ago of union between two of the disunited parts 
of the Presbyterian church, after they had discussed 
tor some ten years and had not come together, the 
remark was heard, “Well, we will have to wait until 
the old men, the leaders on the opposite sides, die 
out.” 

It is a tragic and pathetic fact, dear friends, that 
that is so. Those who have taken sides, have personal 
feelings, a sort of reputation to maintain connected 
with the old ideas, and seem to hold to them so that 
nothing can be done before they “die out.” 

Now I understand my business is to give an illus- 
tration of these gains. I will tell you a few tacts and 
will leave, as I have said, the definition of the “new 
theology” to you, because I know if I were to give any 
definition of it my Scottish friends would tear it to 
pieces. 

In the year 1843 we had in Scotland what is known 
as a great disruption. It was brought about by a 
political combination into the details of which I need 
not go. The Englishman: of that time could not 
understand the Scotchman, and he could not under- 
stand Scotch politics nor Scotch religion; and the 
Englishman wanted to do certain things with regard 
to the Scotsman’s religion, just as Archbishop Laud 
so many years before had done to his cost, and the loss 
of his master’s head. The result was the disruption. 
The great Presbyterian church of Scotland was rent 
in twain and one side stood for what we now know 
as religious liberty. In the main that was the great 
contention, the liberty to call their own parish minister 
according to their own tests and their own religious 
ideas. It was denied to them and the vast majority 
of the intellect, the learning, the piety and the zeal of 
the Scottish church marched out, leaving behind them 
their salaries and their homes; and went out not 
knowing whither they went. I do not say a word 
against the great names of some of those who 
remained ; but as a matter of fact in European history 
today, and as it has come down to us in this country, 
what we might call the modern chivalry of religion 
went out in the Free Church of Scotland in 1843. No 
one will deny that who knows anything of Scottish 
history. 

As always happens after a great event of that sort, 
when the romantic period is passed, when the impulse 
that moved a great people has, as it were, subsided, 
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it was found that the people were falling back into a 
certain formality. The halo of romance was dimming 
and the people in the free church were becoming as 
formal as the people in the old moderate church. Then 
occurred another event. It was in 1873. I was then 
a student in Edinburgh, and the trouble was caused by 
two Americans. One of them had a little hand organ 
that he carried with him, and the other had an indom- 
itable will and a tremendous knowledge of human 
nature. They were Moody and Sankey. I remem- 
ber my old professor, one of the dry-as-dust sort, ask- 
ing us boys in the class one day, “Can you tell me 
why it is that all the people are interested in Moody 
and Sankey?” For the learning of Edinburgh sat at 
the feet of those two men. “There has been nothing 
more remarkable as a spectacle, intellectually or spirit- 
ually, than to see the men of learning like the leaders 
of the Presbyterian churches, and others sitting at the 
feet of those two unlearned and ignorant men, and 
from, America, too.”” Some of us ventured a reply to 
the learned professor, but I do not know that it 
amounted to much. All we could say was that the 
people seemed to be deeply moved. Young and old 
went to listen to them. I need not tell you the story ; 
all of you interested in religious affairs know it. ‘The 
revival swept through Scotland as through England, 
and Scotland is not easily moved by revivals. When 
John Wesley came to Scotland he did not affect the 
people in the least degree. I might show you how 
the Scotch feel in regard to revivals by the story of 
the great actress, Mrs. Siddons, when she played in the 
theatre of Aberdeen. She had come there with a repu- 
tation of a tremendous sort, but when one of the stolid 
Aberdeen Scotchmen who had listened to her repre- 
sentation, was asked how he liked it, he said, “Oh, aye, 
it was gey, guid; but it was na out o’ the ordinar.” 


Now that is the way we feel. Weare not easily moved. 


Our religion is not a sentimental religion. We do 
not wear our hearts on our sleeves. Wesley did not 
like us because he could not get us into that state of 
excitement into which he brought some of the Eng- 
lishmen and some of the Welshmen, too. 

Well, you can imagine that when Scotland was as 
deeply moved as this, by a revival it was something 
real. It seems to me it could be explained only in this 
way, that with the movements in 1843 and 1873 there 
was the same common characteristic, that the people 
felt, in the matter of religion, they had to get back to a 
reality. ‘The form, the mere priestly ceremonial was 
‘not satisfactory to them and religion, if anything at all, 
had to be a present experience of the individual living 
soul with the individual living soul of God. Some of 
the greatest movements of the present day are the re- 
sult of that time. But I am not here with a special 
brief for any particular form of religion. Now we 
come to a most remarkable circumstance, the circum- 
stance that gives point to these facts and gives them 
value as an illustration here. What was the fact that 
came out after the great movement of 1843 with regard 
to what might be called the scholarship, thinking, and 
work of the Christian church, for the Christian church 
mainly goes along those three lines? 

In the movement of 1843 and in the revival of 1873 
the same conspicuous characteristics came out: Both 
the movement, and the revival, carried with them the 
progressive scholarship of that time, the progressive 
thinking of that time, and the intense, passionate zeal 
for missions of that time. 

Davidson, the venerable professor of Hebrew, still 
living, was the great leader in the matter of Scottish 
scholarship that has been applied to what we might 
call the higher criticism. 

And the loved and honored Professor Bruce, just 
passed away. One of his pupils declared that ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Bruce and his contemporaries were but the 
grandsons of that great movement.” When criticised 
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for his liberalism, he retorted, “We are doing today 
in our sphere what our fathers did in theirs; we are 
the lineal descendants and the spiritual descendants of 
those men,” and he claimed his liberty on that ground. 

And the greatest name of all in this department, 
Professor Robertson Smith, the gentle, the tender- 
hearted, the purely evangelical mind, the man who for 
the sake of his liberty, as an interpreter of the word of 
God, had to lay down his membership in his church at 
the dictates of an intolerant majority; a name that 
now every Scotchman, without distinction of religious 
opinion, or any religious opinion at all, is acknowl- 
edging to be one of the greatest names that Scotland 
has produced; he, too, was the child of the Disruption. 

The venerable Dr. Duff, the great leader of Indian 
missions, the man who did so much not only for mis- 
sions purely but for the intellectual redemption of 
India. And a dozen other names I might mention for 
they come like a galaxy, glorious with the light of 
God. These men were all the legitimate sons of that 
movement. And when I had occasion, recently, to 
write down these names, I observed that the brilliant 
lights born out of that time were not only theologians 
and theological scholars pure and simple, not only 
great missionaries who carried religious ideas to the 
ends of the earth, but men who had the creative imagi- 
nation of true literature, the best followers of Burns 
and Scott,—Stevenson, Barrie, lan Maclaren, Crock- 
ett. ‘They are all the sons of that movement. 

And there is another name which I mention last; it 
is aname regarded with special veneration and love, a 
name that has a singular place of its own in the heart 
of the Scottish people. I know of no other name, 
unless the names of Beecher and Brooks were both 
put into one name, that holds the same place that 
Henry Drummond’s holds in the affection of his coun- 
trymen. Henry Drummond was a young man when 
Moody came to Edinburgh and laid his hand, not the 
hand of a venerable bishop but the hand of a son of 
the people, in benediction upon the head of that bril- 
liant young scholar, the flower of Scottish piety and 
Scottish learning, and said, “Come, follow me.” And 
he followed him. And the movement of the religiotis 
and intellectual life of Scotland that followed after the 
work of Henry Drummond was more important to 
Scotland than the movement under Moody and 
Sankey. The halls of the great universities of Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh were hardly large enough to 
accommodate the young men who came to hear this 
apostle of the new learning and the new religion, who 
spoke to them of the things of the soul. I cannot 
begin to tell you the peculiar experiences that passed 
through the Scottish heart at that time. There was 
a recognition of a new breath from heaven in the way 
that Drummond stated these old and yet new truths. 

Well then, by and by this period of strenuous think- 
ing and tender experience concerning the thoughts 
and interests of the soul passed away as it were. When 
I went back to Scotland last year I was careful to 
notice (for it was one of the main purposes for which 
I went) how the movement of 1843 and the revival of 
1873 and the coming of this new race of scholars and 
thinkers were affecting the life of the Scottish people. 
And one thing I noticed. It may be said to be particu- 
larly favorable to the new theology. One thing I saw, 
that just as Drummond acknowledged that he could 
not appeal to the young men any longer on the old 
lines of- Moody and Sankey, so the great preachers, the 
men who are stirring the hearts of the Scottish people 
today, are not appealing on the old lines. The most 
representative name, a name you are familiar with, is 
that of George Adam Smith. Here is a most 
interesting fact: The son of one of the greatest of 
our foreign missionaries, himself one of the finest 
products of our Scottish life, a man of learning, of 
exact scholarship, accepted, I might almost say, all 
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the great conditions for which Robertson Smith was 
crucified and cast out of the church; a man who has 
compelled those in authority to recognize the liberty 
of the people on lines of Biblical criticism, that man 
is the most orthodox and evangelical of our preachers. 
Now for years, again and again, the question was put 
to me by what might be called the older orthodoxy, 
“Will not these new ideas destroy zeal for the conver- 
sion of souls?” I declared then and I have had it 
vindicated, that the men who stood for the old ideas of 
the supreme deity of Jesus Christ and the atoning 
efficacy of his work and the conversion of souls, in 
the Scotch pulpit, were the men who were pioneering 
these new ideas of Biblical criticism and religious 
liberty. Now I cannot explain it. I do not profess 
to explain things. My business is to tell facts. If 
you think that these people have the new theology 
in the sense of discarding the old idea of the supreme 
deity of Jesus Christ, you are mistaken. ‘They hold 
it more firmly than ever. But, dear friends, do not 
let us make any mistake. They have entrenched 
themselves in these new conceptions by the light they 
have received from their new scholarship. There never 
was a more evangelical man than Robertson Smith. 
The other fact is this: The old revival method is dead. 
You cannot get people electrified any longer by the 
old appeal. I do not know much about the “Fall”; 
I was not there. And I do not know much about Cal- 
vinism ; I never did believe much in it, although Lama 
Scotchman and was fed upon it, and there are a great 
many things about it helpful and grand. I am rather 
an observer of facts. I do not try to explain them 
all, but I do know this, that the appeals that find men 
and the appeals that these orthodox scholars are using, 
the appeals that are winning men, that are changing 
the lives of sinful people into lives of the followers 
of the good are appeals to their manhood; the appeals 
that have been quoted here today, that we are sons of 
God, that there is a great brotherhood of humanity. 
There is no country in the world that feels that appeal 
as the Scotchman does. It is bred in his bones; he 
drank it with his mother’s milk; he knows that the 
happy day is coming; as sung by his national poet: 


‘That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithers be for a that.”’ 


Now I have not spoken, because the subject is too 
large, of what might be regarded as the practical 
problem before the Scotch people. The subjects that 
interest Scotland today are not eminently or entirely 
theological subjects. The Scotchman was a great 
theologian. I do not know if there were any Scotch- 
men in that great assembly that Milton described as 
“reasoning of fate foreknowledge, absolute’; if it 
were not for the place that they were in I would say 
that there were some of them present. And yet today 
he is not primarily interested in theology. He is 
primarily interested in sociology. I spoke with the 
younger men and the older, the orthodox and the het- 
erodox, the straight and the loose and all classes of 
people, pious and otherwise, and I found that the great 
questions they are struggling with today are the ques- 
tions of trade, wages and of the condition of the larger 
masses of the working people. There was almost an 
earthquake in the churches of Scotland because of the 
reference that Keir Hardie made concerning Lord 
Overton. I know both men and the character of Lord 
Overton is as far above the character of the working 
man as the sun is above the penny candle. But the 
working man was able to put his finger upon a spot 
in the business life of the otherwise spotless church- 
man who was the victim of circumstances practically 
Over which he had no control. It almost paralyzed 
the religious life of Scotland to know that such things 
_ were taking place, that Sunday work and work amid 
deadly fumes, bringing disease and death, was com- 
mon and to think that religion, in the person of its 
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best and noblest representative, was unable to mitigate 
these damning facts in modern business, was one of 
those things that shocked the people. 

The great question before the Scottish people today 
is the social problem of the condition of the working 
classes. 

The rest is a prophecy. It is too soon to speak of 
facts. All I can say is this that it would appear from 
the men who are grappling with these questions, that 
it is the larger outlook, the more tender sympathy, 
the grander conception of God and Christ and human- 
ity in the new theology that is to furnish the means by 
which this social problem is to be solved. ‘There can 
be no question whatever but that it is the men who 
have been sympathetic with the new interpretations 
of God’s word, of nature and of the world, that-are 
facing these problems and because of the new born 
tenderness with the common masses, are able to solve 
them in the sympathy of Jesus Christ. 


THE PRESIDENT: In the gladness of this hour we 
have one more speaker on this general theme. Weare 
glad to have with us to discuss this question Dean 
Halsey of the Lake Forest University, Professor of 
Political Economy. 


HOW MAY RELIGIOUS ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE NEW 
THEOLOGY BE HASTENED. BY Jj. J. HALSEY, 
DEAN OF LAKEFOREST UNIVERSITY AND 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND PO- 

LITICAL ECONOMY. 


In that superb little volume entitled “Outlines of 
Social Theology,’ President Hyde of Bowdoin Col- 
lege says: “Idealism and theology, originally joined 
together in the “Gospel according to St. John,’ were 
put asunder through the estrangement of the Greek 
and Latin churches. The Greek church put a meta- 
physic in the place of religion, and paid the penalty in 
spiritual sterility. The Latin church put authority in 
the place of reason, and paid the penalty in intellectual 
barrenness. Protestantism has inherited the Greek 
formulas without the philosophy which gave them 
meaning, and the Latin distrust of reason without the 
authority which made dogmatism effective. The rem- 
edy lies in a reunion of vital religion with rational 
theology.” 

Our aim, as those who seek to advance the progress 
of man’s salvation from every evil influence, is to vital- 
ize our religion, bringing it into closer touch with 
that daily life which we live, in the face of the world; 
the flesh and a thousand devils. It is not so much 
to make popular a new theology, as it is to persuade 
men to reduce the.old theology to its proper propor- 
tions in their totality of thought and action, by read- 
justing its constituent parts one to the other. The 
older theologians deduced their theological concep- 
tions under a sky overshadowed by the Roman law; 
the new school live in a world of government for the 
sake of the governed. A kingly God has made way 
for “Our Father which art in Heaven”; a worm of the 
dust has been lifted into sonship through the contem- 
plation of the blessed life of Jesus of Nazareth; and 
theology has found itself first only in a trinity which 
leads up through anthropology to sociology. To quote 
Dr. Hyde once more: “the man who has been born of 
the Spirit” now “sees life in all its departments—home, 
business, study, society, and politics—as one rounded 
and organic whole, of which he is a conscious and 
co-operating member.” And this larger view has been 
attained, not by any radical change in the bases of 
religious thought, but simply by going back over 
nearly nineteen centuries to “the mind of the Master.” 

Our aim, I take it, is not to antagonize and render 
defiant those who hold only to the old, but if possible 
to carry them with us. For it has been well said that 
“every moral and social advance has to fight its way, 
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not merely against the bad who oppose all order, but 
against the traditionally good, who believe that the 
social order is constant, and that what has been the 
ideal adjustment in the past must remain the ideal 
of conduct for all time. Those conscientious but 
short-sighted conservatives are always more bitter and 
powerful opponents of the new ideal than the unprin- 
cipled rabble.” “The reformer and the criminal are 
about equally obnoxious to the man of average good- 
ness and intelligence.” But while this is true, we must 
remember that the Joseph of Arimatheas and Nicode- 
muses came out of this very class, and every general 
elected well shows that liberalism gains its steady suc- 
cession of recruits from the ranks of conservatism. 
As a thoroughgoing evolutionist then, my first sug- 
gestion as to method is that we must recognize the law 
of evolutionary progress which, whether we will or no, 
ever leads on to a larger and a better conception of 
religious truth. We may, by our short-sighted meth- 
ods, retard this progress; we cannot entirely thwart 
it. But may I suggest that those who desire to bring 
about reforms do, not infrequently, retard progress 
and injure the sacred cause by an unsympathetic treat- 
ment of the opinions and beliefs which it may be desir- 
able to supersede. Let us, above all things, avoid 
the intolerance and dogmatism of the opponents whom 
we challenge, and we shall not lose in the end. Those 
with whom we differ are in the main as sincere in 
their beliefs as are we, and are far more likely to be 
vanquished by a crusader who is chivalrous and con- 
siderate than by a contemptuous and arrogant foe. 
It is a law of human nature that is appealed to here, 
and we, if we claim the higher insight into the work- 
ings of natural and social laws, should never give the 
lie to our professions. If the misguided Robert Inger- 
soll taught the world anything it was as an object 
lesson—that contempt and scorn as addressed to the 
faith of the fathers may amuse, but that they do not 
convince and control. We, of all men, know full well 


“That through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns.” 


Let us bring to bear our influence to help on this 
natural trend—of which our effort is a part—in such 
a way that every adversary may have an abundant 
opportunity to become an ally, and so that there shall 
be no economic waste of opportunity or material. 
The New York Nation has, since the days of the Civil 
War, been, in nine cases out of ten, on the right side, 
in all questions of public morals and public policy, yet 
during the last ten years it has hurt the cause of right- 
eousness more than it has helped it, solely through. the 
violence of its attacks and the continual imputation of 
ignoble motives. 

Agaiti; the method of the reformer should be the 
inductive method, and not the deductive. Assertion 
is easy, but proof is what the world demands, if it is to 
accept new presentations of God’s truth. That great- 
est master of the evolutionary school—Charles Dar- 
win—was distinguished quite as much by the modera- 
tion and even humility of his method, as by his con- 
tributions to positive science. Ever keen in the search 
after truth for its own sake, he never dogmatized, and 
he might have claimed as his own the immortal words 
of England’s noblest historian—John Richard Green— 
“I die learning.” The “higher criticism” is one of the 
most important phases of nineteenth century prog- 
ress, yet, for one critic who has shown the true mod- 
esty of the great scholar—ever humbler as he climbs 
and faces a larger and a larger horizon, of truth, the 
higher criticism, alas, has produced more than one 
whos has offended calm judgment and violated scien- 
tific method by the cock-sure arrogance of his assump- 
tions. Would that there were more Robertson Smiths, 
Liewellyn J. Evanses, and Henry Preserved Smiths 
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among the prophets; commanding both admiration 
and conviction not only by the sweetness of their lives, 
but also by their open-mindedness and avoidance of 
all partisanship. 

After all, it is not so much certain views of Biblical 
truth that we want to be delivered from as an active 
attitude concerning those views. Men and women for 
many generations have gone on holding outworn 
views of God’s truth—a heritage from less enlightened 
ages—and yet living beautiful lives and dying glori- 
ous deaths. But the leaders among those who hold by 
tradition have oftentimes taken an offensive attitude 
in more senses than one in regard to those who think 
otherwise, and have set up an inquisition all the more 
cruel than that of Philip and Alva, because its realm 
of sway has been solely that of the spirit. It is the in- 
tolerance and exclusiveness of traditionalism and of 
vested rights that the spirit of the nineteenth century 
must make war upon, until the claims of any one body 
of men to be the custodians of divine truth will be for- 
ever done away with, and the imperative and over- 
whelming desire of all good men to save a perishing 
world will unify all Christian effort and relegate to in- 
significance all theoretic differences. 

Finally, as one who has spent fifty years in the Pres- 
byterian church, and whose desire is to continue in 
that church to the end of life, I profess my belief that, 
as the work of saving the world has, for nineteen cen- 
turies, been carried on under the banners of church 
organization, we are still to go on in that way. As we 
stand here today, gathered trom many denominations, 
our one fundamental is an earnest purpose to carry the 
Christ life and the Christ gospel to those who are in 
need—materially and spiritually. In all the centuries 
that are gone the aim of the heralds of a larger liberty 
and a larger inclusion has not been to get away from 
the church, but rather to swing the church into the 
procession of the years as they go by. To that end, 
taking our stand upon the divine word of God—in the 
one greatest Book and in the one grandest Life 
we must claim our inheritance in the church of our 
fathers, and aim to keep it abreast of the thought and 
purpose of the arriving century. This was what 
Luther and Calvin and Knox aimed to do, and it is 
not less our right and our duty than it was theirs. It 
was faithful old John Robinson—a puritan of the Pur- 
itans—and a pilgrim of the Pilgrims, who said—*be- 
heve me, there is yet much truth to be revealed in the 
words of God.” This nineteenth century which is so 
fast slipping from us is just beginning to realize the 
Sermon on the Mount. The human forces that are to 
bring the fuller realization of the next twenty years 
must be largely looked for in the so-called orthodox 
churches. How can their devotion be enlisted in be- 
half of investigation, of tolerance, of co-operation, of 
the Christ who hated sin but loved the sinner? How 
shall the perennial tendency to crystalization around 
nodular centres of imperfect human dogma be re- 
placed by a healthy condition of organic development, 
which shall incorporate all the growing thought of the 
growing years? By a constructive rather than a de- 
structive spirit. The appeal must be to the religious 
perceptions of those whom we desire to have come 
with us into a larger and richer appreciation of God's 
truth. They cannot be reached by methods which 
ridicule their prejudices and shock their sensibilities. 

‘Wise as serpents and harmless as doves” is still 
a good motto for the reformer. There is, for che ser- 
vant of God, a wise strategy as truly as there is a 
noble ambition. There is for him a larger leverage 
for good within the churches than on the outside. I 
challenge for him the right to continue to dwell in 
the house of his fathers and there to do what all the 


‘building ages before him have been doing—to mod- 


ernize it and keep it adapted to the enlarging needs 
of the inhabitant. 
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The good that is in the old ways is a jewel—tar- 
nished perchance, and obscured with earthy incrusta- 
tions, bug a jewel still, and we must compel the recog- 
nition that our loyal purpose is to bring forth once 
again the radiance—nay, even more, with a lapidary’s 
skill which the earlier ages had not attained unto, to 
reveal a beauty that has lingered unbidden until the 
coming of this favored age of keener perceptions and 
larger powers. Convinced that in a larger liberty 
lies not only the usefulness but the very continuance 
of the life of the historic churches, let us go forward 
in the determination to carry the day for the “grow- 
ing revelation” by courage and fervor tempered with 
patience, modesty, and never-failing sympathy. If 
this shall be our attitude to those who are our natural 
allies and co-workers, it is only a question of time 
when the larger cause shall triumph, and all who taxe 
the divine name on'‘their lips shall be united in the 
work that lies before society today—to purge itself 
of slums as well as of sin, of selfishness as 
well as of crime, of Pharisees as well as of 
Magdalens. The good leaven is already working. 
More and more men are placing higher than the 
“Summa Theologiae’ of the one Thomas the “De 
Imitatione Christi” of the other. Venerable presbyters 
are telling us that the church of Calvin will see no 
more heresy trials. Bradford’s “Growing Revelation” 
and Maclaren’s “Mind of the Master’ meet a more 
generous and rational reception that dia “Ecce 
Homo” and “Old Faiths in New Lights.” The gath- 
ering that is to be held here tonight of speakers rep- 
resentative of nearly a dozen creeds is a most signifi- 
cant sign of the times. 


“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


“Tf hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


“Ror while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem, here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


DISCUSSION. 


THE PRESIDENT: Brother Beaton stated that he 
would not try to define the new theology and it is 
just what we should expect to hear a wise man say. 
Those who are called the new theologians have es- 
caped the unwisdom of dogmatically, authoritatively 
defining what is popularly known as the new theology. 
If some one should rise to do that and then form 
a sect around it, that would simply prepare the way for 
a new fabric for that.sect in time. What we want to 
do, dear friends, is to realize that this is a living and 
not a dead world and that life is growth, a growth of 
thought, a growth of moral conviction ; that the wisest 
see only in part, know only in part; that God cannot 
be fully expressed in any one time. 

Now it. has been delightful to all of us who have 
listened to these addresses but perhaps to none of us 
quite so much as to those who twenty or thirty years 
ago struggled and suffered for the very liberty that is 
now common to us all. I asked Professor Swing 
about eighteen years ago what would become of our 
little work in the city, the Central church and the 


People’s church, when we were no longer able to try’ 


to lead it. He thought a moment and then he said, 
“Well, if we can live ten years there will be'no need 
of our preaching because everybody will be preaching 


just the same thing.” Well, that ‘was quite optimis- 
tic. I met him a few days before his death and I asked 
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how it looked to him and said “more than ten years 
have passed.” “Well,” he said, “the change has not 
been just as rapid as I thought it would be,” but he 
rejoiced in the changed attitude of the world, the 
larger tolerance of all thinking, 

One of the ablest judges in this city at a little gath- 
ering of friends a few months ago, said, addressing 
himself to me if you will pardon this fact. ‘Do you 
know the great change that has come in the last twenty 
years?” and I told him I did not know. “Well,” he 
said, “twenty years ago there was a cloud that hung 
over the minds of men (you see he was picturesque in 
his description) but now, somehow that cloud has 
disappeared and we are all walking beneath the sky 
of light,” the sky of heaven, the sky of love, the sky 
of hope. Thank God that day is dawning and that it 
is dawning through the work of all workers and all 
thinkers; thank God it is coming by the baptism of 
love. Mr. Moody years ago told me “I have quit 
preaching endless punishment; it made men harder 
and worse; I am preaching the love of God.” And 
thank God for that. 

Why, dear friends, such a meeting as this would 
have been impossible twenty years ago, and this is 
just the beginning. Some of these days we will awake 
and will feel, as did the soldiers who marched with 
Sherman to the sea, the touch of elbows, the thrill of 
life and love. We will all be the children of God and 
brothers here on earth. If ever there was a time for 
great inspiration it is now, and how I do rejoice 
personall? as the shadows lengthen, that there are so 
many young men and women, noble minds, coming 
into the field, baptized with the spirit of life, liberty 
and love. We are not afraid to trust this word to to- 
morrow and to the God of tomorrow for we are com- 
ing to feel that God is imminent, God is present, God 
is breathing upon the hearts of men today, is speaking 
to the soul, the conscience of the world. 

Now we are to have a great meeting here tonight 
and we have had thought enough here to last a year 
but there is a little time before we adjourn and I wish 
you would be entirely free to rise in your seats and 


speak any word that may come to your thought. Who 
will be first? 


Mr. F. W. KrackowizeEr: It may be presumption 
on the part of one who is not a theologian but merely 
a newspaper man to speak. But in what | heard today 
at various times | was reminded of the warm, tender 
heart that is now beating its last we are afraid at New- 
There is a sort of 
tacit note current in what has been said and left un- 
said that the Roman church is not of us in this move- 
ment, that it is conservative, untouched by the spirit of 
the age. If there be such an assumption I think we 
are wrong in holding it. The fatherhood of God and 
the’ brotherhood of man was never taught more 
warmly, more convincingly within the last ten years 
than by the Rev. Father McGlynn and the Rev. SyIl- 
vester Malone, who baptized me forty years ago, Arch- 
bishop Ireland and many, many others. They are all 
of the times and are yet eternally grounded in the faith 
of the fathers. The truth to me, as I heard Jane 
Addams and then my friend Mr. Titsworth of Mil- 
waukee this morning, lies not in the shading off from 
the faith of the fathers but in the perception that it is 
necessary that there shall be differences between 
churches as between individuals, but that each has 
some phase of thought that the others lack and but 


for the one the others might overlook. Therefore the 


beauty and benefit of such gatherings as these lies not 
in the slurring over of differences but in their com- 
parison and in the perception that at the bottom the in- 
spiring element is the same. 

I have spoken haltingly and confusedly but as one 
who though of negative religious life for many years, 
feels more and more that the conversation of energy 
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spoken of a little while ago as between the churches 
and the holding fast of the different phases of faith is 
one of vital elements we should not forget. 

church: Mr. Chairman, I have nothing particular to 
add.to what has been said. I have been wonderfully 
impressed with the speeches of the afternoon. I was 


Rev. R, A. WHITE of the Stewart New Universalist 
not able to be present this morning but I understand 
they were equally wise, equally good. 

I could not help but think as I listened to these 
brethren representing other phases of thought than 
some of us hold, what a good thing it is once in a 
while for us liberal people to have to sit and listen to 
them. It corrects our vanity a little, that we are not 
the only progressive “pebbles on the beach” of time. 
We are little coterie of free souls and unconsciously 
have dropped into the habit of thinking that we are 
the only free souls. And it interests us mightily io 
find that others who are living and working under 
conditions which we have not always considered free, 
are, simply without any discussion of the matter, mak- 
ing themselves free, taking the freedom that their 
manhood demands. 

And I have been impressed with another feature, 
and I see in it the hope and advantage of the future, 
that the great problem of life is to be worked out as 
all have indicated and as the last speaker so forcibly 
said, not by running us at last into the same theologi- 
cal mould, not by unity of belief or of thought but the 
feeling that the great things have come through these 
different avenues by the same great underlying inspira- 
tion, and that after all the great purpose of all is prac- 
tically the same purpose. The thing that is going to 
unify the world of religion and make it mighty is not 
that any man shall surrender his individual beliefs. I 
say that the man who yields on an occasion of this 
kind one iota of his individuality in a great denomina- 
tion is a coward and we have no faith in him. What 
has impressed me is, the fact that these men who have 
spoken have not yielded one iota of the things they 
believe. I am a Universalist by training, | am a 
Universalist by sentiment. My mother was a Univer- 
salist. Some of my brethren think I am not a good 
Universalist, but in so far as I hold to Universalism, 
and I hold to it strongly, I have no intention of yield- 
ing the Universalism I hold and believe in. And I am 
sure the great movement today is toward the consum- 
mation of these positive convictions a man must hold 
if he is to amount to anything, the great spirit of 
brotherly love coming in not to modify the positive 
convictions but to show that underneath are common 
inspirations, common purposes and that we need not 
stand apart in this great service of man because we 
do not think just alike. We welcome the speech of 
the brother who speaks for the Catholic church today 
with its mighty organism. I may not think as they 
think. My work cannot be done as they would do it, 
but shall I therefore fail to say God speed to the great 
Catholic church, one of the vast institutions of the re- 
ligious world today? Men think differently and they 
always will think differently, and the tendency ‘is 
towards an increased individualism of thought. We 
shall continue to differ in our belief but the great spirit 
of humanity, of God, is linking us together into one 
great common service which is love of God and the 
service of humanity. Herein lies the hope of religion 
and of the world. Herein lies the millennium, not in 
united beliefs but in vast common interests and one 
vast common religious spirit. 


——~S—S 


Rev. C, C. Morrison, Pastor of Christian church, 
West Side Chicago: I am sure I have enjoyed im- 
mensely these meetings. I belong to a fold that is not 
distinguished peculiarly by the word “liberal” and 
yet I personally will serve notice on all you brethren 
that you have no monopoly on that word. I per- 
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sonally am liberal; not that I agree with all who call 
themselves liberal, not.that I surrender the peculiari- 
ties of my denomination, yet it seems to me that the 
thing brought out this afternoon, that distinguishes 


‘liberalism from the old theology from the conservatism 


of the past, is that liberalism represents all that is es- 
sential, good and vital in the world and calls the 
thought away from the fictitious, the formal, the ex- 
ternal, placing it upon that which is real and vital in 
our religious life and experience... I am very much 
pleased with the trend of the speaking and thinking 
in this respect, that the conception prevails here, as 
not in former years, that liberalism is not something 
negative and destructive, but that true liberalism is 
constructive. I believe that the spirit here shows that 
liberalism has a new emphasis to offer and in that re- 
gard I stand with you as liberals, sympathetic with the 
larger movement. I believe the tendency in all our 
churches and amongst those Christian people not al- 
lied with any of the orthodox churches, is to empha- 
size the things that are real in the religious life and to 
break away from the formal and fictitious in the relig- 
ious life. I hail with delight and joy the fact that a 
speaker on this platform, would couple in his represen- 
tation of the new theology, the three names of Moody, 
Drummond and George Adams Smith, differing so 
widely in their theological beliefs. Mr. Moody, al- 
though not using the same vocabulary, yet in the work 
he does, in the things he emphasizes, stands doing the 
things that liberalism stands for. Therefore I be- 
lieve that the vital religion of the gospel of Christ is 
coming to pass and I hail with delight every endeavor 
to bring that about. 


Rapspt ARNOLD, of Zion Congregation, Chicago: 
This is the first time I have had the privilege of attend- 
ing the meetings of your Congress and | should like 
to express my gratitude for what our Chairman has 
said, that the young men have a field before them 
which the old men will be glad to leave to them. In 
my Own denomination, which as you know is Jewish, 
we have done a good deal of pioneer work, though 
perhaps our old theology has not needed so much cor- 
recting as some of the theology of which we have 
heard today. If there is a new sociology there must 
be a new theology. The religion of the prophets 
which I have the privilege of preaching, was always 
a sociological religion. If we are to give it to the 
world in a new form or forms there must follow in 
its wake a new theology and we all must be partners 
in constructing that new theology. In these meetings 
I think we have a reflection of a theology which per- 
haps we may not define, may not incorporate into a 
creed, but which will be in our hearts and make our 


hearts act in conformity with the purposes of God. 


I should like to say that the words of our friend 
from Scotland especially in eulogium of George 
Adams Smith stirred my heart. As a Jewish Rabbi 
I may say that I believe I have received no greater 
spiritual inspiration than from the words of George 
Adams Smith. Whenever I feel a dullness within me, 
and that is frequently, I am glad to turn to the pages 
of his commentary on the prophets, especially on the 
great books of Isaiah. And to have looked, as I have, 
into the eyes of George Adams Smith is, I think, 
to haye solved the problem of the source from which 
he derived his spirituality. If the son is made in the 
image of the mother it seems to me that in this strong 
man of God we may see the reflection of one who 
must have been a noble woman. I regret that he 
could not have accepted the call to Chicago and 


‘ taught us all by word of mouth as he must in the end 


teach us by his written word. 

I hope I shall have the privilege of being with you 
again and I thank you for the privilege of saying these 
few words. | oie 
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Rassi J. S. Moses, of Israel Congregation, Chicago: 

‘The very fact that we are here together is encour- 
aging. 

I stand here as the representative of the oldest 
religion. As I grow older I am afraid I do not grow 


more liberal but rather more conservative. I appre- 
ciate especially the sociological elements in the Penta- 
teuch, the laws in regard to industry, the relation of 
the employer to the employee, to the relation between 
man and man. The practical side of the Old Testa- 
ment is taking deeper and deeper root in me, so I am 
afraid I do not belong to the liberal party in the neg- 
ative sense. It is good to meet together, to find our 
differences, and it is especially beneficial, as stated 
here several times, to find that after all we are not so 
liberal as we thought, that others are doing the same 
work which we in our liberalism are trying to do. 
Coming together in this house, both Jew and Gentile, 
we must carry away the knowledge that we are grow- 
ing toward a unity. Though emphasizing our indi- 
vidual convictions and not forgetting our individual 
origins, still we are growing towards a stronger fel- 
lowship out of which there may come perhaps in the 
course of centuries to that the new age will write its 
own Bible. 


Miss SADIE AMERICAN: In an assembly of this kind 
I believe it is permissible to quote from either Shakes- 
peare or the Bible. This time I quote from Shakes- 
peare and say that while “a rose by any other name 
may smell as sweet,” it does seem to me that we are 
somewhat the slaves of words. What a slave we are 
to that word “tolerance.” “Tolerance.” What does 
it mean? Go back to its origin and you find that it 
means sufferance. You “suffer” some one. You set 
yourselves away up abovethem. You look down upon 
them. You “put up with them.” Do you think that 
is conducive to brotherhood? Do you think that is 
conducive to love, to working together? I do not. 
For a long time I have wished for the opportunity to 
say let us use instead of the word “tolerance” the 
word “respect.” Heretofore the orthodox has “toler- 
ated” the liberal and the liberal has replied by “toler- 
ating’ the orthodox. And I believe that at no time 
more than today, meeting in a Jewish synagogue, have 
we arrived at the place where we can look into each 
other’s eyes, not on a dead level but a loving level and 
say that at last we respect each other’s beliefs and no 
longer “tolerate” them. I wish in every pulpit we 
might become accustomed to the use of that word 
“respect” until by its use we have replaced that word 
“tolerance” and it shall fall into disrepute. 


Rev, JAMES GorRTON, Universalist minister: We 
who call ourselves liberal have sat here today, listen- 
ing to papers and addresses from nearly all,nominally 
orthodox men, hardly a word or sentiment of which 
we would criticize. We have listened to them with 
great pleasure, profit and delight. I think there is one 
thing in which we are a unit or in which we are going 
to be a unit and that is the idea that while there are 
different systems, churches, sects, dogmas, there is 
but one religion, “the life of God in the soul of man” 
as Dr Abbott defines it. We are recognizing that 
even truth is not religion, simply an instrument. The 
Jewish religion is just the same as the Christian relig- 
ion, the Methodist religion the same as the Catholic 
religion. Religion is “the life of God in the soul of 
man. 


Jenkin Lioyp JoNEs: This day’s session which has 
cost some of us.a great deal of work, has brought with 
it profound emotions. In this moment of exaltation 
it is not for us to forget that after all there is still a 
call for the strenuous life of the spirit. While we may 
be entirely reconciled to the differences that exist and 
even the antagonisms that lie in the nature of thought 
and feeling, it ill becomes us to be reconciled to the 
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separateness that still exists where there are no dif- 
ferences to justify it. The great problem of today 
comes not when we are called upon to stand by the 
guns that antagonize and separate us, but when we are 
compelled to suffer that weakness that comes from the 
isolation that belongs not in the nature of things but 
is enforced upon us by realities that have ceased to 
be real. When we have recognized this common bond 
which binds us and when the roll is called as by those 
who have been speaking, of those who sing high music 
of the spirit and liberty, we yet find ourselves impris- 
oned, each within his own castle gate while his fel- 
lows on the outside are needing him and he is need- 
ing them. Weare here today to take seriously to heart 
the problems of how to remove the real separateness 
when there exists a deeper togetherness. ‘The word 
of Miss Addams this morning still abides with us. We 
cannot conveft the science of ethics into the art of 
morality until we learn to work together consciously 
and recognize that we are moved by the same spirit. 
We are here to discover the bonds that bind us, to 
overthrow, one by one, as rapidly as possible, the 
artificial barriers that separate us. Let us touch 
elbows not only once in two years or once a year under 
this hospitable dome of a church dedicated to the 
one God, but all the time. 

I am grateful to the brother who called the roll of 
the Catholic saints. I am reminded by his word of 
that other man which the papers tell u$ is at the far 
edge of finite time, drifting out into the eternal; that 
man away out in Russia, Count Tolstoi, who gave us 
his religion, and showed to us an inspired revelation 
in the common burdens and common tasks of this 


The Study Table. 


The School and Society. 


“The School and Society,” by Prof. John Dewey, is 
a small volume of essays on topics of the new educa- 
tion and an account of three years’ work at the Ele- 
mentary School of the University of Chicago. The 
educational situation is something like this: Life, 
fluid and flexible, change more rapidly than the insti- 
tutions these men form to embody their lives. The 


- evolution of institutions, that is, lags behind the move- 


ment of life. The consequence is that the School, a 
stereotyped system, contains traditions that have no 
vitality in connection with the actual environing soci- 
ety. The new thought must thus destroy even while 
it builds anew. Professor Dewey is a severe critic of 
the old, and constructs the new mode with equal 
firmness. Now the necessity of the new would be 
socialization, the erection of the sense of unity, the 
realization of the intimate relation of all industrial 
activities. But the school exists in isolation, and re- 
tains the features of a time when education was intel- 
lectual, consisted in knowing the symbols of learning, 
and was restricted to the privileged leisure classes. 
Industrialism is social, its education consists in rightly 
directed activity, its ideal is not learning and listening 
in passive attitudes, but doing, creating, producing. 
The answer to the demand for construction, manual 
training, cooking, sewing, drawing, modeling, nature 
study, and other forms of self-activity have been intro- 
duced in recent years into the school. The result is 
friction and confusion. But the ideal of creativity is 
destined to prevail, till it modifies even the aspects of 
schoo] rooms and buildings. Those who wish to under- 
stand the ground of the claims for the new studies will 
do well to read this little volume. Professor Dewey’s 
thesis is: that the child should be in actual touch with 
life ; that the school should immediately interpret that 
life through the constructive activities of the child; 
that real discipline is the daughter of such constructive 
experience. Oscar LovELt TRIGGs. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


> 


Helps to High Living. 


MON.—Nothing resembles pride so much as discourage- 
ment. 

TUES.—Duty has the virtue of making us feel the reality 
of a positive world, while at the same time detaching 
us from it. 

WED.—To be patient, sympathetic, tender; to hope always; 
like God, to love always,—this is duty. 

THURS.—To repel one’s cross is to make it heavier. 

FRI.—Only evil grows of itself, while for goodness we 
want effort and courage. 

SAT.—Heroism is the brilliant triumph of the soul over 
flesh. There is no serious piety without, heroism. 
SIJN.—Heroism is the dazzling and glorious’ concentration 

of courage. —Amiel’s Journal. 


A Brave Little Girl. 


Just one more kiss for good-night, mamma, 
Just one more kiss for good-night, 

And then you may go, my dear papa, 
And—yes—you may put out the light, 

For I’ll promise you truly I won’t be afraid 
As I was last night; you'll see, 

‘Cause I’m going to be papa’s brave little maid, 
As he told me I ought to be. 


But the shadows won’t seem so dark, Mamma, 
If you’ll kiss me a little bit more; 
And, you know, I can listen and hear where you are, 
If you only won’t shut the door. 
For if I can hear you talking, I think 
It will make me so sleepy, maybe, 
That I’ll go to sleep just as quick as a wink, 
And forget—to—to cry like a baby. 


You needn’t be laughing, my mamma dear, 
While you’re hugging me up so tight; 

You think I am trying to keep you here, 
You, and—I guess—the light. 

Please kiss me good-night once more, mamma; 
I could scarcely my promises keep, 

If you’d only stay with me just as you are, 
And kiss me till—I go to sleep. 


—Harper’s Round Table. 


Children and Dirt. 


LET GIRLS AND BOYS ROMP FREELY IN VACATION 
TIME. 


The mother who would have her children healthy 
must not be afraid to have them occasionally dirty. 
While cleanliness is akin to godliness, there is a clean 
dirt that comes from contact with the sweet earth that 
is wholesome. Have the little ones bathed frequently, 
insist that they come to meals with immaculate hands 
and faces, but, between meals, have them so dressed 
that they are free to run and romp as they will. 

An over-careful mother of an only child complained 
to a physician that her baby was pale and delicate. He 
asked to see the child, and the nurse brought in the 
two-year-old from the veranda, where he had been 
seated on a rug, looking at a picture book. His dainty 
nainsook frock was spotless, as were also the pink kid 
boots and silk socks. 

“What the child needs is wholesome dirt,” was the 
physician’s verdict. “Put a gingham frock and plain 
shoes on him, and turn him loose on the lawn or in 
the fresh earth. If he is not rosy and happy in a 
month, let me know.” 

At the expiration of the prescribed time the baby 
was transformed. The eyes that had been heavy were 
bright, the skin had acquired a healthful glow, the 
arms and legs were plump, and the languid, tired little 
patient had become a rollicking boy. The freedom, 
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fresh air, and clean dirt had, in a month’s time, 
wrought a greater change in the child’s system than 
all the skill of the medical fraternity could have ef- 
fected. | 

Mothers who take their little school boys and girls 
away for vacation should let them romp at will out of 
doors, fish in the brook, ride on the hay, and wear 
strong shoes and clothing, of which they need not be 
too careful. A child is much happier if untrammelled 
by too many “don’ts.” And the other is happier too 
if she need not say “don’t” every hour in the day.— 
Harper's Bazaar. 


Mr. and Miss Monkey. 


“Yes, monkey shooting in Borneo is great sport,’ 
said Old Traveler, as he settled himself comfortably 
in the biggest chair in the hotel lobby. “Monkeys 
are such human-acting things! I shall never forget 
a pair that I saw one day. They were in fine range, 
and I was just about to shoot, but decided to watch 
them a few moments before doing so. Well, it was 
amusing. ‘There they were, walking along, side by 
side, like a pair of lovers. Finally, they came to a log, 
sat down and talked a while, and then decided to move 
on. Well, Mr. Monkey, who was the larger of the 
two, got up first. Then he turned to Miss Monkey, 
and you never saw anything more gallant than the 
way he extended his arms and helped her up. It was 
too much forme. I didn’t have the heart to shoot after 
that.” 


God’s Flowers. 


The author of “The Cry of the Children,” says that, 
last summer, a little girl ten years old, who for the past 
two years had helped her mother to supply a large 
warehouse with artificial roses, was taken into the 
country for a short holiday by one of those admirable 
societies which are giving East End (London) chil- 
dren glimpses of rural life and a few days of fresh air, 
both of which are too often unknown to the little 
toilers. 

On the morning of her arrival the child was taken 
round the garden of the cottage where she was to stay. 
She had never seen growing flowers before, and al- 
though her wonder was excited by the petals of the 
pansies—she thought they were “reel velvet’—and 
the scent of the pinks and the sweet peas, her eyes 
continually wandered toward a large rose bush that. 
grew against the side of the house. 

It was one mass of blossoms and, her interest at last 
overcoming her shyness, she suddenly darted away 
from the lady who was showing her the garden and 
ran to the rose tree. 

‘These are much.better than even mother :can 
make,” she said, rubbing the petals of an over-blown 
flower critically between her thumb and forefinger ; 
‘an’ I don’t believe my Aunt Sal, who is the best rose- 
‘and at Lee’s factory, could touch ’em. My)! ain't 
they lovely?” Then she sighed regretfully, “1 sha’n’t 
ever be able to make roses like tHese ’ere. We ain't 
got no time to stick ’em together like this.” 

She was silent for a little while, still rubbing the 
petals gently, and the lady took the opportunity to 
say something about the perfection of nature’s handi- 
work, | ) 

‘Do you think as God is riled with us for making 
them there roses so bad?” the child asked, in a tone 
of anxiety. 

Young as she was, the brand of the worker who 
fights hourly with starvation had entered into her 
soul, and during the whole of her visit she cuuld not 
overcome her awe and wonder at the beauty of the 
roses “as God made.”— Youth’s. Companion. 
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The Field. 


CINCINNATI.—The Unity Club of Cincinnati, an orga- 
nization related to the First Unitarian Church of this city, 
has had a continued record of usefulness longer than any 
club of the kind we know. It is now giving its twenty-first 
course of annual Sunday afternoon lectures in the Grand 
Opera House in the heart of the city. Ten lectures are 
given for a dollar. Single admission fifteen cents. 
The most noted lecturers of the English speaking world 
have been heard on this platform. The list includes such 
names as Wendell Phillips, Thomas Hughes, Mary A. Liver- 
more and many more such. Who can estimate the intel- 
lectual and moral stimulus that has been generated during 
these twenty-one years, aggregating say two hundred and 
ten lectures? Why can there not be more of such Sunday 
afternoon work? 


gs. 
E. Hanford | 


PERSONAL.—Unrrty has been tardy in noting the fact 
that for financial reasons only Rev. L. J. Duncan has closed 
his Milwaukee work much to the regret of the society. His 
resignation was accepted reluctantly. Mr. Duncan’s work 
in Milwaukee was the minister’s work nce He 
grappled at short range not only with the modern problems 
of labor and modern thought, social and ethical culture, but 
what is better, with laborers anf workers of various grades. 
This experience together with the experience won as a mis- 
sionary of Unitarianism in the State of Illinois for several 
years and the organization and leadership of the independ- 
ent Church of Goodwill at Streator, gives him a rich prepa- 
ration for the next task that awaits him. Let societies and 
localities that are waiting for a live man, who has known 
what the work is, and who has successfully accomplished 
many difficult tasks, look to Mr. Duncan who may be ad- 
dressed at present at No. 558 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


SPRING GREEN, WISCONSIN.—Rev. S. B: Loomis who 
has been “pastor at large’ for many years in the counties 
of Sauk and Richland, has taken up his residence in this 
village and has opened up work. He began in the opera 
house of the village but the church people made it uncom- 
fortable for the proprietor and the services have been 
moved to the city hall. A tentative organization has been 
formed to sustain this service. Spring Green isa typical 
western village representing a large amount of religious 
dreariness and a sad neglect of ethical cooperation, and 
interest. Of course there is the usual collection of “sound 
orthodox”’ churches which seem to have little cooperative 
Spirit and little influence upon the morals of the town out- 
side their own limited membership and even there religion 
and morals are slow in making common cause with culture, 
public spirit and civic enterprises. Perhaps outside of the 
Catholic church not more than a hundred grown up men 
and women are interested in the churches. What they need 
is not one more church to represent a new theology but 
sOme commanding movement that will centralize and orga- 
nize the decent forces against the disgraces and the degra- 
dations that strike the town. If there is need of special in- 
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stitutions to» look after the post mortem interests of Spring 
Green it would seem that the field is well occupied. Let 
them severally attend to the heaven-pilgrims and reduce 
the number who are to “go to hell after death,” in their 
own way, but let the citizens stand together for those things 
that make for decency here, and join in adding to the 
beauties which nature has already given this town, the 
radiance of intelligence, the beauty of morality, the cleanli- 
ness of the inward parts. We send Brother Loomis our 
greetings and when Unity takes its vacation next summer, 
it and its Senior Editor will lend him a hand. 


CLEVELAND. — Rev. Minot Osgood Simons was in- 
stalled as pastor of Unity Church at this place last Sunday 
under most joyous and inspiring circumstances: a full 
house, hearty services and loving presences. The order of 
services, lying before us, bespeaks the artistic shaping of 
their old pastor, Frederick Hosmer, who so well knows how 
to do these things. Choral responses, scripture reading by 
President Thwing of the Western Reserve University, ser- 
mon by Paul Frothingham of Massachusetts, prayer by Pro- 
fessor Christie of the Meadville Theological School, the 
hand of fellowship by Rev. F. C. Southworth, Secretary of 
the W. U. C., address to the people by Mr. Hosmer. All this 
in the forenoon; in the evening a welcome meeting, ad- 
dressed by Rev. C. F. Henry, Pastor All Souls Church (Uni- 
versalists), Rabbi Moses, Mr. Thomas L. Johnson, Prof. 
M. M. Curtis, Paul Frothingham and the Pastor. Of course 
at such a time another hymn was to be expected from the 
“Unitarian Psalmist’ and here it is: 


(Zune, Balerma.) 


One Life together we confess, 
One all-indwelling Word, 
One holy call to righteousness 
Within the silence heard: 


One Law that guides the shining spheres 
As on through space they roll, 

And speaks in flaming characters 
On Sinais of the soul: 


One Love, unfathomed, measureless, 
An ever-flowing sea, 
That holds within its vast embrace 
Time and eternity. 
Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Homeseekers’ 
Excursions. 


On January 16th, February 6th 
and 20th, March 6th and 20th, April 
3d and 17th, 1900, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway will sell 
round-trip excursion tickets (good 
for 21 days), to a great many points 
in South and North Dakota and 
other western and southwestern States 
at practically one fare for the round 
trip. Take atrip west and see what an 
amount of good land can be purchased 
for very little money. Further infor- 
mation as to rates, routes, prices of 
farm lands, etc., may be obtained on 
application to any coupon ticket agent, 
or by addressing Geo. H. Heafford, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Oid Colony Bldg , 
Chicago. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the grandest and fastest-selling book ever published, 


Pulpit Echoes 


OR LIVING pit FOR EA» AND HEART. 
Containing Mr. M@OODY’S best Sermons, with 500. 
Thrilling Stories, Incidents, Personal Fxperiences.etc., as told 


. L. Mood 


himself. With aco ‘as pnimaty ot hie RA by Rev. CHAS. F. 

GOss, Pastor of Mr M oody 8 Cheege Church for five years, 

and an Iatroduction by Rev. LY ABBOTT, DD. 

Brand new, 600 ully ) tee 071,000 more 

AGENTS ae yt py en and Women. Sales 

immense —a harvest time for Agents. Send_ for erms to 
«. D. WORTHINGTON & OU., Hartfo 
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JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK, PUBLISHERS. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT. 


A book of charm and power. It has the strength of sim- 
plicity and the sweetness of sincerity. It is fitted to brighten 
and better human life.—HENRY VAN DyKE, Professor of 
Literature, Princeton University. 


It is just the sort of book that I enjoy, areal resttome. It » 


takes one away from the noise-ridden city and into the way- 
sides, where we all ought to live for at least nine months of the 
year. I havea passion for out-of-door books; it is through 
their pages that I take my vacation.—JEANNRETTE L. GILDER, 
Joint Editor of the Critic, New York. 


It shows a fine insight into the heart of things, a felicity that 
is rare.—HLBERT HUBBARD. 


I has already proven a vacation tome. I have dined on 
herbs, taken care not to rob the bird’s nest of anything but 
sweet thoughts, while I have been led to the uplands of the 
spirit by a brotherly hand.—F. W. GuNSsAuULUS, President 

rmour Institute, Chicago. 


It is a book without a morbid note, without a sneer of cyni- 
cism. It has an abundance of those qualities which Sabatier 
has told us the world connects with the character of Christ, 
“optimism without frivolity, seriousness without despair.—F. 
E. DEwHurRsT, in /ndianapolis Evening News. 


I read it two hours without a break and am refreshed in 
spirit and purpose.—W. D. HOARD, £2-Governor of Wisconsin. 


I find more religion than theology in this book, which fact is 
very gratifying to me.—A. H. Lewis, D.D., Editor of the Sab- 
bath Recorder, Plainfield, N. /. 


Mr. Jones’ name may be added to the authors of ‘ Black 
Beauty,’’ ‘‘ Beautiful Joe,’’ ‘‘ Loveliness,” as showing tenderest 
sympathy with dumb creatures, but ‘‘Jess’’ is far more than a 


horse story. . . We rejoice to find the long sought m 
‘*Carcassonne’”’ heading a chapter on ‘‘The Unattainable.”’ 
We demur a bit at his very catholic spmpathy with Chinese 
and Hindu religion. He seems not to give the Christ the unique 
place in all religions. Buyit. Revelinit. Place it beside the 
reveries.’’—THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


These ie ag teach religion from an observation of country 
scenery, doing so in a manner always interesting and often 
eloquent.—ScoTsMAN, £dinburgh. 


They are full of nature, of humanity and of the best kind of 
religion, charged with that vitality, humor, poetry and inspired 
good sense which mark all of Mr. Jones’ splendid work.—THE 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


We are conscious as we read that we are in the presence of a 
genuine lover of the simplicities of life and are grateful for 
what he has imparted to us of his own delight in beautiful 
things.—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, £ngland. 


The author is not what would be called by many “ an ortho- 
dox’’ person, but he has an immense love of animals as well as 
of human nature, and in pleasant language gives us much to 
think about.—CHuURCH TIMES, London. 


This author is not concerned with saving. He believes that 
the ‘‘ primal mission of religion is to bring a realizing sense of 
the world.’”’ His book is full of nature and catches not a little 
of its beauty. It only wants power.—ExposiIToRy TIMEs, 
London. 


The most striking feature of this volume, however, is not its 
poor theology or inconsistent philosophy, but it has literary 
charm; it abounds in passages of rare beauty and constitutes 
throughout most delightful reading.—THE INTERIOR (Presdy- 
terian), Chicago. 


Sent Post Paid for $3.50. Unity Publishing Company, 3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 
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to California 


DAY 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 
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AYLIGHT 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Oars, Parlor-Café Cars, l- 
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A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill, Cent. R. R., 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“*KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 
BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“‘SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 
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PECIAL 


3 ~ plea ‘WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
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CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 
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Chicago-Union Pacific 
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passed advantages in come 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Av 


CALIFORNIA IN THREE DAYS. 


The leading musical ine 


Founded 1853. Unsur- 


& North-Western Line 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves 

Chicago 6.30 p.m. daily, arrives 
San Francisco afternoon of third toy 
and Los Angeles next morning. No 
change of cars; all meals in Dining 
Cars. Buffet Smoking and Library 
Cars with barber. The best of every- 
thing. The Pacific Express leaves 
10.30 p.m. daily. Tourist Sleepers 
every day and personally conducted 
excursions every Thursday. Ticket 
offices, 193 Clark Street and Wells 
Street Station. 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


e best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indi ion, 
Inward Pains and the ilis iy, the Feeble and eo Yo 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme 
dies, and asin fact the most revita’ sing, life-giv 
bination ever discovered. Weak amen, 

Female Deny and the distressing 1 

ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels ared 

the gra“e who would rec over health by i 


FOR SALE. 


THE CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES. 


Three-quarter levant binding, in fect 
condition. Regular price, $13.00. will 
sell for $10.00. Address 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
3939 LANGLEY AVENUE. 


Via Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
western Line. “The Overland Lim- 
ited’”’ leaves Chicago daily at 6:30 p. 
m., reaches San Francisco evening of 
the third day and Los Angeles the 
next afternoon, no change of cars, all 
meals in dining cars “‘a la carte,” buf- 
fet smoking and library cars, with 
barber. “Pacific Express” leaves Chi- 
cago daily at 10:30 p. m., reaches 
San Francisco the fourth morning. 
Through tourist sleeping cars every 
day in the year between Chicago, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. Personally con- 
ducted excursions every Thursday. 
Tourist car rate to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Portland, $6. For tick- 
ets, reservations and full particulars 
apply to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


